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TWO STANZAS. 





By Anne Whitney. 





Seem I beyond thy reach of eye 
Or lip, mailed in the arrogance 
Of life?—O friend, withhold no 
glance 
Of love, or word of courtesy! 


Ponder with carefulness, and own 
All win as thou—are as thou art. 
Think of the beggar in the heart— 

Think what the silent stars have 

known! 





An unusually strong demonstration 
was made at the reopening of Parlia- 
ment by the “suffragettes,” i. e., the 
members of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, representing largely 
the working women and their sympa- 
thizers. We have been warned that 
the Associated Press despatched on 
this subject are generally caricatures, 
but, leaving out the lyrid coloring, the 
facts seem to have been as follows: 
About a hundred women made their 
way into the outer lobby of Parlia- 
ment House to “buttonhole” the mem- 
bers in behalf of their bill. Some of 
them got upon vacant chairs and be- 
gan to make speeches. The police 
removed them all by main force, the 
women resisting vigorously and hold- 
ing on to the railings and to every 
point of vantage. Some of them tried 
to make their way through the inner 
lobby into the House itself by climb- 
ing over or under the barrier. The 
confusion and noise of the struggle 
brought the members of Parliament to 
the scene in crowds. 





When the women had been ejected, 
they held a meeting of protest out- 
side in the palace yard. The plice ar- 
rested eight of them, including Miss 
Annie Kenney, on a charge of “riotous 
conduct.” The next day (Oct. 24.) 
they were brought up in the police 
court and bound over in the sum o1 
$25 each to keep the peace for six 
months. They refused to give bond, 
saying that they preferred to go to 
jail, They were accordingly sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
The sentence was received with cries 
of “Shame!” by the crowd of sympa- 
thizers who filled the court room, and 
who had loudly applauded every utter- 
ance of the prisoners. It is said that 
no such scene of excitement was ever 
witnessed in a London police court. 





After the trial an effort was made 
to clear the room. Some of the wo- 
men refused to go. The officer in 
charge locked the door and left them 
inside. Sympathizers seized him 
wrested the key from him, released 
the women and locked the officer in 
instead. 

Outside the court house fully 2,000 
persons had collected. The women 
started to address the crowd from the 
steps of the court house. By this time 





the police were very angry, and the 
women speakers were thrown bodily 
into the crowd. Reserves were then 
called out and the whole crowd was 
driven away. Miss Pankhurst, one of 
those who had cried “Shame!” most 
loudly, was sentenced to two weeks’ 
imprisonment for causing a disturb- 
ance in court. ° 





The Countess of Carlisle, who has 
just been elected president of the 
World’s W. C. T. U., by a unanimous 
vote, is a strong advocate of woman 
suffrage, but she does not approve 
of the proceedings of the “suffra- 
gettes.” She says they are conscien- 
tious, well-meaning women, and that 
when they realize how much harm 
they are doing to the cause by their 
ill-advised methods, they will be so 
sorry that they will need no other pun- 
ishment. Lady Frances Balfour, on 
the other hand, says that the “suf- 
fragettes” have done more to call 
public attention to the question than 
all the quiet efforts of herself and the 
other “regular” suffragists for the 
last 40 years; and she has no criti- 
cism for their methods. Perhaps 
the difference in the points of view o. 
the two ladies may be due in part 
to the fact that wady Carlisle is a 
Liberal, in fact, a leader in the Wo- 
men’s National Liberal Federation, 
and it is her party that is being both- 
ered by the “suffragettes.” Lady 
Frances belongs ‘to the opposition, 
and does not mind having things 
made hot for the leaders of the other 
party, to force them to live up to 
their professed principles. 





Lady Henry Somerse: sent a letter of 
affectionate greeting to the World’s W. 
c. T. U. convention. It was announced 
that, as a gift of the convention, a sil- 
ver bell had been hung in the chapel 
near Lady Henry’s home at Woodford, 
London, and was ringing out a mes- 
sage to her from the temperance wo- 
men of the world. She cabled her 
thanks for the bell, and a_ cable 
message was sent in reply. 





President Roosevelt, through ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Long, sent the fol- 
lowing message to the World’s W. C 
T. U. convention: “Please convey to 
the delegates my hearty sympathy 
for every practicable move in the 
cause of temperance, and my _ good 
wishes for the continued success of 
the organization.” 





Gov. Guild introduced his wife to 
the World’s W. C. T. U. as “the one 
who governs the Governor.” 





Last Sunday the pulpits of Boston 
were given over to the W. C. T. U. 
women. Rev. Anna H. Shaw preached 
to a large congregation at Dr. Ar 
thur Little’s church in Dorchester, on 
“The Heavenly Vision.” 





The North American Review's edi- 
torial in favor of woman suffrage is 
stirring up a great deal of press com- 
ment. It seems to have scared the 
conservatives badly. 





Reports of a number of State Suf. 
frage Conventions are given in our 
columns this week. They range from 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, and 
all show encouraging progress. 





Let no one fail to read the address 
of ex-Gov. McIntyre of Colorado in an- 
other column. 





Caroline Edgerton of Dunreith, Ind., 
has a file of the Woman’s Journal, 
almost complete, from the early 70's. 
She will present it to any club or in- 
dividual that could make use of it 
and that will pay for transportation. 





The New Hampshire W. S. A. an- 
nounces a brilliant program for its 
annual meeting, to be held Oct. 30 
and 31. 





The lower house of Parliament of 
West Australia has passed, by a vote 
of 19 to 8, a resolution that the union 
of that State with the federal com- 
commonwealth is inimical to the in- 
terests of West Australia, and that 
the time has come to submit to the 





people the question of withdrawing. 
The Premier explained that this vote 
was due to the rejection by the com- 
monwealth of a proposed survey for 
a transcontinental railroad. When 
the question of the separation of Nor- 
way and Sweden was submitted to 
popular vote, the women had no voice 
in the matter, though they were quite 
as much interested in it as the men. 
In West Australia, the women will 
cast their ballots on equal terms. 





A woman druggist is at the head of 
the pharmaceutical department of two 
large municipal hospitals in Amster- 
dam. She and her seven young women 
assistants put up 900 prescriptions a 
day. The only man on the premises 
is a helper employed to care for the 
furnaces and move heavy boxes. 





Ex-Gov. McIntyre of Colorado, in his 
address at the recent annual meeting 
of the Washington E. S. A., said of 
those women outside the enfranchised 
States who oppose equal suffrage: 
“Their attitude reminds me of the lit- 
tle child from the slums who was 
taken into the country for the first 
time, and, while looking about in timid 
wonder, saw some little birds flying, 
now high, now low. Running up to 
the teacher, he said in pitying tones, 
‘Poor little birdies! Dey ain’t got no 
nice little cage to live in!’” 





A VICTORY IN IDAHO. 


The women voters of Moscow, in 
Idaho, won a decided victory in the 
school election of September, and 
proved besides that they understood 
the value of the ballot and that they 
knew how to use it. 

The women wanted a new school 
superintendent, and they got him—by 
electing a new school board. During 
the preceding school term they had 
heard a great many disquieting re- 
ports of this official, both from their 
own children and from the young 
women teachers. 

Investigation proved that these re- 
ports were well founded, and when the 
man’s term expired the women peti- 
tioned the board not to return him to 
office. The board not only ignored 
their petition, but increased the ob- 
jectionable official's pay by three hun- 
dred dollars. 

This gave the women the oppor- 
tunity of proving the superiority of 
the ballot over their much-lauded 
“right of petition.” They made a 
house-to-house canvass of the town, 
routed out every voter, irrespective of 
sex, who had a child in school, and 
laid the case before him or her. The 
consequence was that when the votes 
were counted it was found that a new 
school board had been elected. This 
board is already pledged to give the 
mothers of the town the school super- 
intendent whom they wish to have 
in charge of their children.—Woman. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Some telling points were made at 
the recent meeting of the Federation 
of Pennsylvania Women at State Col- 
lege by Jane Campbell, fraternal dele- 
gate from the Pennsylvania W. 8S. A. 
Miss Campbell pointed out that both 
the women’s clubs and the suffragists 
were altruistic and sought to bring 
about reforms; both were working for 
the abolition of child labor and the 
securing to women teachers of equal 
pay with men for equal work, which 
is a burning question just now in 
Pennsylvania and New York. But the 
Federation hopes to do it all by indi- 
rect influence. The Suffrage Associa- 
tion, though not undervaluing indirect 
means, believes the direct way is more 
effective. Thus far all efforts to equal- 
ize tne teachers’ pay in Pennsylvania 
have failed, but in Wyoming, where 
women vote, the law forbids discrimi- 
nation in the pay of public school 
teachers on account of sex. Miss Camp- 
bell declared that the Federation was 
working for its noble aims with its 
hands tied. She said: “It endeavors 
to make the upper stories of a house 
beautiful and symmetrical, while the 
foundation is unstable. We are en- 
deavoring to lay a perfect foundation; 
with that as it should be, the symme- 
try is easy to obtain.” 

Miss Campbell never fails to make 
some good points for equal rights on 
such occasions, and her bright remarks 
are always warmly received. 





Miss Harriet May Mills, in a private 
letter, writes of the annual meeting 
of the New York State W. S. A.: “The 
convention was the best possible, and 
I never expect to enjoy another one 
any more. We intend, however, that 


each year shall be better than any 
that has gone before it.” 





EX-GOV. McINTYRE ON _ COLO- 
RADO’S WOMEN VOTERS. 


Ex-Gov. A. W. McIntyre of Colo- 
rado made a noteworthy address at 
the annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton State E. S. A. in Seattle, on Oct. 
13. He said in part: 





“The arguments on woman _ suf- 
frage, pro and con, are known 
to all. Those for are_ positive. 


Those against are negative, consist- 
ing, in the main, of assertions that can 
be denied, but, being negatives, can- 
not be disproved in the absence of ac- 
tual trinl. And experience is the best 
‘eacher. ° 

“Recognizing that an ounce of fact 
may outweigh a ton of argument, let 
us get the facts from experience. 

Equal Suffrage Abroad. 

“Not going for our information to 
England, Scotland and Ireland, where 
women vote at all elections except for 
members cf pariiament, nor to Nor- 
way, nor to Sweden, where also women 
have the electoral right equally with 
men, with the one exception named; 
nor to Italy, where, according to late 
press advices, women have just been 
necorded full suffrage by decree of the 
courts; nor to Finland, nor to New 
Zealand, where women enjoy full suf- 
frage; nor to Australia, where equal 
wuffrage obtains, except that in Vic- 
tora women may not vote for mem- 
bers of their State Parliament, al- 
though voting for members of the Na- 
tional Parliament and in all other elec- 
tions—not going to any of these, al- 
though pointing to the fact that in 
none of them have the wheels of prog- 
ress been retarded by the change, nor 
has any one proposed to withdraw the 
right from woman on the ground that 
she has been a failure as a full citizen, 
let us turn to one of the four States of 
our own country which have actual 
universal suffrage. 

In Colorado. 

“The speaker, along with a respecta- 
bie minority, voted in 1878 for equal 
suffrage in Colorado. Fifteen years 
after the question was again submit- 
ted to the e’ectorate. 

“The stock objections were made, 
end women themselves were rather in- 
different The campaign was not a 
heated one. My recollection is that 
only one of great daily newspapers 
supported the movement. The amend- 
ment carried by a rather narrow ma- 
jority. 

“In the very first election following 
enfranchisement women took a _ very 
active part, organizing into political 
clubs, holding political meetings with 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences, 
especially in Denver, where the Broad- 
way Theatre, Taber Opera House and 
Colis:um were «packed with well- 
dressed women and men, a really in- 
*piring scene for the candidates to look 
out upon, 

Meetings More Orderly. 

“Immediately the political meeting 
took upon itself the decorum and re- 
fincment of the best theatres and as- 
semblages. 

“At the primaries and conventions 
evervbody had to be decent. Fear of 
the husbands, fathers and brothers of 
the women settled that. But if they 
had failed, the fear of the adverse 
vote of the women themselves was au 
abundant deterrent. 

“In that first election I thought the 
women showed fine discrimination in 
voting. They certainly approached 
their new duties with earnestness and 
intelligent system. Asa rule they took 
the matter more seriously than men 
usually do. 

Prophecies Disproved. 

“Every one of the predictions and 
objections urged against enfranchise- 
ment of women proved ill founded. 
Whatever else may be truthfully said 
against it, the stock arguments flat- 
tened out in presence of experience. 
The women did vote The polls were 
models of order and decency. The 
best women voted hardest. The wo- 
man voted largely as she pleased and 
without ruction in the family. Right 
here let me say that the man who 
feels that his rights are invaded by his 
wife voting according to her conse!ence 
and will, instead of his; is already and 
equally a tyrant in other directions, 
and the wife is no worse off; and as 
for him, the sooner such a man learns 
that his wife has rights he is bound 
to respect, the better for all concerned. 

Little Desire for Office. 

“Women showed little desire for of- 
fice, and then only, as a rule, for the 
kind usually regarded as suitable to 
their differential of. nature and train- 
ing. 

“The woman was no more a Prohi- 
bitionist than her men folks, but was 
strong against undue influence of the 
saloon in politics, and down on gamb- 
ling. 

“While taking only a modest part in 
primaries and conventions, her influ- 
ence proved potent to prevent the nom- 
ination of shady candidates. The fear 
of the big stick was enough. 

No Cataclysm. 
“The ease and grace with which she 
(Continued on Page 170.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Lady Dorothy Howard of England, 
who was such a_ favorite at the 
World's. W. C. T. U. Convention, is a 
graduate of Newnham College. 

Fraulein Julie Kassawitz of Vienna, 
one of the Austrian delegates to the 
World's W. C. T. U., is said to be 
the youngest Doctor of Philosophy in 
the world. 

Mrs. V. P. Church, cashier of the 
Bank of Joplin, Mo., was the only 
woman delegate to the convention of 


the American Bankers’ Association 
held last week in St. Louis. She ad- 
dressed the convention on “A Wo- 


man’s Qualifications as a Bank Offi- 
cial.” 

Miss Anna W. Cummings of Cape 
Colony was among the delegates to 
the World’s W. C. T. U. She gave 
one of the editors of the Woman’s 
Journal an interesting account of how 
Mary Lyon’s influence has made it- 
self felt even in Africa. Thirty-two 
years ago Dr. Andrew Murray, a min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
read the Life of Mary Lyon, and wrote 


to Mt. Holyoke, “Send us out some 
Mary Lyons.” Two Holyoke girls 
went. They started the first high 
school for girls in South Africa. Now 


there is at Cape Colony a women’s col- 
lege with 500 students, about half of 
them Boer girls, the rest English, 
Scotch, and of various other national- 
ities. There are some co,educational 
colleges, but this is the only college 
yoke to celebrate her semi-centennial, 
and to receive a well earned honorary 
degree. 

Mrs. William Zeigler will furnish 
the funds to publish a magazine for 
the blind, and to distribute it free to 
70,000 blind persons. It will be the 
first periodical of its kind in America 
and the second in the world, the other 
being the Hora Jucunda, of Edinburgh. 
The Zeigler Magazine for the Blind 
will be edited by Walter G. Holmes of 
1931 Broadway, New York. It will 
contain the news of the day, short 
stories reprinted by permission, and 
contributions from the blind readers 
themselves. Letters from the _ in- 
mates of the State blind asylums all 
over the country will be a leading fea- 
ture. It will be printed in both Braile 
tyre and New York point. Since the 
Government allows all books for the 
blind to pass through the mails with- 
out postage, it can be sent to Alaska 
or the Philippines without expense. 
But even without postage, the cost of 
printing the new magazine is esti- 
mated at $60,000 annually. Mr. 
Holmes asks that all persons knowing 
any blind people shall forward their 
names and addresses in order that 
they may be put on the free subscrip- 
tion list. To those who do not know 
how to read the alphabet for the blind 
a key to both the systems of typog- 
raphy will be sent upon request. 

Miss Sevasti Callisperi, national in- 
spector of the public schools for girls 
in Greece, has been one of the many 
interesting figures at the World’s W. 
Cc. T. U. Convention. She is making 
a tour of our public schools, with a 
view to getting suggestions for use in 
her own country. She is especially in- 
terested in manual training, and the 
teaching of domestic science, and of 
elementary agriculture and _ horticul- 
ture, which are as yet unknown in 
Greece. On her return she means to 
start a model school for girls as an 
object lesson, and will herself give a 
fine piece of land on the Acropolis for 
the site. Miss Callisperi has a con- 
spicuous record as a scholar. As a 
young girl, she studied in an Ameri- 
can school at Athens, where she ob- 
tained her knowledge of English, and 
also gained advanced ideas. She is 
the author of several books on educa- 
tion, and editor of a weekly news- 
paper. A strong humanitarian, it was 
she who wrote “An Appeal of the 
Women of Greece to the Women of 
Two Worlds” in behalf of their coun- 
try during the recent war with Tur- 
key. Miss Callisperi was the first 
woman in Greece to take a university 
degree. She had to go to Paris to get 
it. The earnestness and determina- 
tion she showed resulted in the Uni- 
versity of Athens opening its doors 
to women. 
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WORLD'S W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 





The World’s W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion, just held in Boston, was a great 
international event. It gave inspiration 
and enthusiasm to thousands of work- 
ers in different lines of reform, and 
was an object lesson to the commun- 
ity on the ability, versatility, humani- 
tarian spirit and “consecrated gump- 
tion’ of women in almost all parts of 
the world. Fifty countries were rep- 
resented by 366 delegates, and in addi- 
tion there were a host of visitors. The 
great auditorium of Tremont Temple 
was crowded, floor and galleries. The 
portraits of Frances Willard, Mary A. 
Livermore and Lady Henry Somerset 
looked down benignantly upon the 
platform where women from. the 
ends of the earth, some of them in 
quaint foreign costume, spoke words of 
sisterly love and of a common purpose. 
All around the gallery hung the ban- 
ners of the Unions of different coun- 
tries, and on the floor rose a forest of 
white bannerettes, marking the seats 
of the various delegations. The in- 
scriptions ranged from Egypt to Can- 
ada, from Natal and Cape Colony to 
China, India, Burmah andd Japan. 
There were Cuba, Chile, Argentina 
and Uruguay, all in a row, shoulder 
to shoulder; Sweden and Australia 
loving neighbors to Austria, Greece 
and Bulgaria, and the Bahamas cheek 
by jowl with the Fiji Islands. 

England, Scotland and Ireland were 
represented by 70 delegates, and they 
had not been visibly damaged or made 
unwomanly by the fact that they can 
vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament. Indeed, one of the 
principal stars of the convention was 
Lady Dorothy Howard, a daughter of 
the Countess of Carlisle, the newly- 
elected president of the World’s. W. C. 
T. U. The newspapers could not say 
enough about her beauty and grace. 
Lady Carlisle, by the way, is a strong 
advocate of woman’s ballot. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, as fraternal 
delegate from the N. A. W. S. A., gave 
an eloquent address. Dr. Helenius of 
Finland, who has married the co:- 
league of Baroness Alexandra Gripen- 
berg on her first visit to America, 
our cld friend Alli Trygg, told how 
the women of that country won the 
suffrage. He says they went oa 
strike! Mrs. Helenius, much to our 
sorrow, was not present. Equal suf- 
frage was touched upon by many 
speakers, and the allusions called out 
warm applause, showing plainly the 
sentiment of the assembly. The 
World's W. C. T. U. also put itself of- 
ficially on record by adopting a fran- 
chise resolution. Most of these wo- 
men began as indifferent or opposed 
to suffrage. It is highly significant 
that now, from whichever one of fifty 
different countries they come, and in 
whichever one of the W. C. T. U.’s 
forty departments they are working, 
they sre practically a unit for the bal- 
lot. In Mrs. Micawber’s version of 
the Latin proverb, “Experientia does 
ag 

Mrs. Kaiherine Lente Stevenson, 
president of the Massachusetts W. C 
T. U., was assailed in the papers by 
the Rey. C A. Crane for inviting Gov- 
ernor Guild to welcome the conven- 
tion, when the Governor is not a Pro- 
hibitionist. Mr. Crane is an erratic 
minister, who was once stationed for 
a short time in Colorado Springs, but 
has now for some years been preach- 
ing in Boston. After coming East he 
gave a lurid account of the failure of 
equal suffrage in Colorado, which the 
“Antis” have been quoting ever since. 
This led us to inquire into his record. 
Prominent citizens of Colorado 
Springs say that no one knowing the 
reputation he left behind him there 
for hot-headedness and lack of dis- 
cretion would attach much weight to 
his ill report of woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Stevenson, in reply to this gentle- 
man’s criticism, maintained that Gov 
ernor Guild was the only person who 
could give the official welcome of the 
commonwealth, and that it was prop- 
er to ask him; and the Boston press 
generally upheld her view and con- 
demned Mr. Crane. Governor Guild, 
though opposed to equal suffrage, is 
a gentleman and a good fellow. Know- 
ing that Mrs. Stevenson had been 
blamed. for inviting him, he was on 
his mettle when he came to welcome 
the convention, and he made a strong 
temperance address. Afterwards he 
and Mrs. Guild gave the delegates and 
visitors a reception at the State 
House. Mrs. Guild is an officer in the 
Anti-Suffrage Association. Some of 
us could not help chuckling genially 





in our sleeves to see our good Gover- 


hor and‘his good wife welcoming an 
organization that has done more to 
convert women to suffrage than they 


can ever do to pervert them from it 


in the whole course of their lives. 
Mayor Fitzgerald also gave a recep- 
tion to the foreign delegates and the 
executive board, and there were re- 
ceptions by the Suffolk W. C. T. U. 
and the authorities of Wellesley Col- 
lege, besides many other hospitali- 
ties. 

It would take an encyclopedia to 
give a full report of the proceedings. 
This bird’s-eye view is all that our 
space permits. But it may be truly 
said that thousands of women were 
made to feel in regard to their sisters 
of other lands the truth of the words, 
most felicitously chosen, which were 
displayed above the platform: ‘‘Now 
therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” 

A. 8S. B. 





NATIONAL SUFFRAGE IN 1908. 





The next three months will be the 
time to urge the senators and repre- 
sentatives of every State Legislature 
to amend the election law, during 
the coming session, so as to enable 
women citizens of the State to vote in 
1908 for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. The power to 
do this is vested in every State Legis- 
lature by the United States Constitu- 
tion, as follows: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct,” the electors of President 
and Vice-President. (Art. 2, Sec. 1. 
Par. 2.) 

The United States supreme court, 
in the celebrated Michigan case, has 
decided that the power of each State 
Legislature on this subject is “plenary 
and exclusive,” as to the method 
whereby these electors shall be ap- 
pointed. Formerly Legislatures chose 
the electors in person, as they still 
choose United States senators. Now 
they designate male citizens as their 
agents. They can extend that agency 
to female citizens, if they see fit to do 
so. No change of constitution, State 
or national, is required. 

A New Method Needed. 

The experience of 40 years has 
shown the extreme difficulty of 
amending Constitutions, State or na- 
tional, in the face of organized oppo- 
sition. A change of methods is need- 
ed. Fortunately, any State Legislature, 
at any session, by a majority vote of 
both houses, can give to its women 
citizens the right to help choose the 
presidential electors, the highest form 
of suffrage that American citizens can 
exercise. 

It is far easier, by argument and 
persuasion, to secure a majority of a 
small body of intelligent legislators, 
than to arouse and organize the great 
body of their voting constituents. In 
each of three States, Kansas, Iowa, 
and Rhode Island,—wherein a serious 
effort in this direction has recently 
been made—one branch of the Legis- 
lature has been carried for Presi- 
dential woman suffrage. 

In many States the next session of 
the Legislature will be the last one 
that will convene before the Presi- 
dential election. In 32 States the 
Legislature will convene next Janu 
ary, viz.: Alabama, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Llinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming; also in three Territories, viz.: 
Arizona, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 
Other State Legislatures will convene 
later. 

In each of these States let suffra- 
gists begin at once a systematic, but 
quiet, effort to enlist support fn the 
coming Legislature for the extension of 
Presidential suffrage to women, and 
to secure a hearing for their best 
speakers in its behalf. 

H. B. B. 





JUDGE LINDSEY’S CAMPAIGN. 





A correspondent of the Kansas City 
Star, whose accuracy we do not guar- 
antee, gives the following lively ac- 
count of present political conditions in 
that State: 

“The women of Colorado will de- 
cide who shall be the next governor 
of that State. ; ’ 

“In the last election of a governor, 
Colorado women cast 42 per cent. of 
the total vote. They are taking a 
more than usual interest in the cam- 
paign this fall and it is estimated that 
they will cast 50 per cent. of the total 
vote. 

“The women are for Judge Ben 





Lin@sey of the juveniie court in Den- 
ver.’ He is a hero to the women of 
Colorado, who regard him as the 
guardian and mentor of all the bad 
boys in the State. The fact that he 
and his work have been commended 
by President Roosevelt, Kaiser Wil- 
liam and half the great men of this 
and other countries has stirred up all 
the hero-worship in feminine nature. 
Hence, the politicians are all a-guess- 
ing. They have not the remotest idea 
‘where they are at.’ They realize that, 
for the first time in the history of an 
American commonwealth, the choice 
of governor will probably rest with 
the women. 

“If Adams, the Democratic war 
horse, and Buchtel, the Republican 
standard bearer, had been permitted 
to fight out tie gubernatorial battle 
in Colorado in the regular manner, 
the fall campaign would not have 
been more than ordinarily incandes- 
cent, but when Judge Lindsey entered 
the lists as an independent candidate 
it became a sure thing that the tri- 
angular contest that is just now 
warming up will be about the hottest 
political mixup that the Centennial 
State has ever witnessed. Had Lind- 
sey been selected to head the Demo- 
cratic ticket, as he and almost every 
one else expected, he would have had 
a walkover. As an independent, he 
would not have the ghost of a show, 
but for that nightmare of Colorado 
politicians—the women’s vote. Cut- 
ting loose from old party lines, as he 
has done, his personal following 
among the men is not large enough to 
make him one whit more of a political 
factor than Haywood, the Socialist 
candidate. With the women’s vote it 
is different. 

“Realizing that it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts them, the 
party managers of both the Butchel 
and Adams factions have each round- 
ed up a bunecn of the shrewdest and 
sharpest women political workers in 
the State in the hope of being able 
thus to check the stampede of the 
women to Lindsey’s corral. The wo- 
men political workers of Colorado in 
general, and of Denver in particular, 
have cut a large figure in State poli- 
tics for many years past. This year 
they will cut a wider swath than ever. 
Whether they will be able to stay the 
rising tide of Lindsey  sentiiment 
among their sister voters remains to 
be seen. 

“The ‘lady politician’ knows no 
such thing as party loyalty, and is 
prone to instigate a terrifying split- 
ting of ballots. 

“Colorado enfranchised the gentle 
sex in 1893. Since that time there 
have been ten women elected to the 
lower house of the State Legislature, 
but never more than three have 
served at the same time. High water 
mark of women’s political power in 


the Centennial State was reached 
four years ago, when there were 
three women legislators, 29 county 


school superintendents, 508 school di- 
rectors, one county clerk, one county 
treasurer, one assessor, one clerk of 
county court and one clerk of dis- 
trict court—a grand total of 545 wo- 
men office-holders at the same time. 
This is a record that has never before 
or since been equalled in any’ State 
in the Union. Idaho gave women the 
ballot in 1896. At the first general 
election thereafter three women were 
elected to the Legislature, and four 
counties elected women treasurers. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Vassar. 

Vassar opens with 1,910 students, 
though a limit of 1,000 was set by the 
trustees two years ago. President 
Taylor has returned from his year 
abroad, and has taken up his work 
with renewed energy. The addition to 
the gymnasium, which almost doubles 
its capacity, will be ready for use by 
the time the classes must work in- 
doors. Work has begun on the new 
residence hall for 175 students. No 
site has as yet been chosen for the 
Sanders Memorial building. 

Wells. 


Wells College has this year turned 
away twice as many students as it has 
admitted. 

Glen Park, added to the college 
property by gift of the alumnae, has 
been undergoing extensive improve- 
ments. 

Teachers’ College. 


During the last academic year, in re- 
sponse to about 1,400 requests, Teach- 
ers’ College was able to supply 373 
graduates or former students for 
teaching or administrative positions. 
Of these, 41 were in colleges and uni- 
versities, 20 in normal, 152 in high, 
and 70 in elementary schools. 

Radcliffe. 

Radcliffe opens with a total registra- 
tion of 452, which is larger than in any 
former year. 

The course on the modern German 


-drama, given in Harvard University 


by Professor Kuhnemann, visiting pro- 
fessor from the University of Breslau, 
has been opened to qualified Radcliffe 
students. 

A new dormitory has been given to 
the college by Mrs. David P. Kimball, 
the donor of Bertram Hall. It will be 
named in honor of Mrs. Eliot, the 
Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall, and will 
accommodate about 40 students. 

Wellesley. 

The recent contribution of $10,000 to 
the library fund by Miss Helen J. San- 
born, °S4, lately elected a trustee, is 
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believed to be the largest single gift 
to the college from a graduate. In 
raising money Wellesley has been un- 
der disadvantages, due not only to the 
low salaries of women, but also to the 
fact that the graduates, most of whom 
are still below middle age, have not 
come into possession of inherited 
means, or acquired property for them- 
selves. A recent gift of $1,500 to the 
Students’. Aid Society, the result of 
personal earnings from a graduate of 
the last decade, is another hopeful 
sign. 

American College at Constantinople. 


Mrs. Henry F. Durant, widow of the 
founder of Wellesley College, will de- 
fray the cost of rebuilding the Ameri- 
can College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, which was burned not long ago. 





A. C. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, Nov. 8, 9 and 10, by invita- 
tion of the Chicago branch. 

There will be addresses of welcome 
from Miss Sarah B. Tunnicliff, presi- 
dent of the branch, from Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson, acting president of Chi- 
eago University, and Dr. Abram H. 
Harris, president of Northwestern 
University. Miss Jane Addams will 
speak on “The College Woman and the 
Industrial Woman,” Prof. Paul Shorey 
on “The Social Service of the Alum- 
na,” and Mrs. A. W. Graupner, direc- 
tor of the California branch, on the 
“Relation of Branches to the General 
Association.” There will be an ad- 
dress by the president, Mrs. Eva Perry 
Moore, and reports from different of- 
ficers and committees. 

The association will be given a din- 
ner by the University of Chicago, a 
luncheon by Northwestern University, 
and receptions by Miss Marion Talbot, 
dean of women of Chicago University, 
and Miss S. P. Breckinridge; by Mary 
Ross Potter, dean of women at North- 
western University: by the Chicago 
branch of the A. ©. A., and by the 
Chicago Vassar Association. Many 
interesting topics will be discussed. 

Railroad rates of a fare and a third 
for the round trip have been secured 
on condition that at least 100 go. 
Therefore let every delegate or visitor 
take out a certificate when buying her 
ticket. 

Further information may be had 
from Mrs. Elizabeth L. Clarke, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 





A RAILWAY UP GREYLOCK? 





Greylock, the picturesque mountain 
that looms above Susan B. Anthony’s 
early home near Adams, Mass., will be 
remembered by all who attended the 
celebration in her honor there a few 
years ago. “The Clerk of the Day,” 
in the Boston Transcript, writes: 


A defender of mountains has uttered 
a cry of protest against “the proposed 
slantindicular dumb-waiter up Grey- 
lock,” and I heartily indorse the cry. 
It’s all very well for Mt. Tom to have 
a slantindicular dumbwaiter. Mount 
Tom is a sophisticated crag, with cit- 
ies all around it and hundreds of visi- 
tors. Greylock, splendid in its isola- 
tion, savage in its rugged beauty, 
doesn’t and shouldn’t belong to the 
profanum vulgus. 

I’m democratic enough as regards 
little mountains, but show me a sum- 
mit from which you can see five States, 
look fifty miles in every direction, and 
get lordly views of the Catskills (with 
a silver thread, which you know to be 
the Hudson, stretched beneath them), 
and dim glimpses of the Adirondacks, 
Monadnock and Wachusett, and forth- 
with I become exclusive. I resented 
the wagon road and the tower. I heid, 
and still hold, that only he who will 
pant and sweat for it deserves the ec- 
stasy of that summit. 

The only legitimate path to Grey- 
lock’s crest leads through a gorge they 
call the Hopper, and it looks like a 
hopper when seen from afar, but, once 
you enter it, its sides shoot up like 
walls, and you seem to be gazing down 
the nave of a _ colossal cathedral. 
There are tributary ravines for tran- 
septs, a slash down the front of the 
great mountain to serve as apse, and 
overhead the blue vault of heaven. 
The path takes you up the side of the 
gorge to a sort of triforium gallery. 
Then a_ breathless climb through 
woods and beside dashing streams, and 
at last “the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them!” 

And the real way to descend is 
neither by path nor road. A_ wild, 
roaring gully, with headlong brooks 
foaming and leaping, penetrates that 
most adorable of Berkshire fastnesses, 
the Heart of Greylock, and _ brings 
you out—in rags and tatters and in- 
finite self-adulation—upon the valley 
road a mile or so south of the Hopper. 
Never while I live shall I forget the 
moment when, halfway down the 
Heart of Greylock, I came to the spot 
where I could look-back and see three 
cascading streams, like glorified strung 
pearls, converging upon me. Zounds, 
but it was great! And now they talk 
of a “slantindicular dumb-waiter!” 





Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. M'ss 
Elizabeth Robins and Mr. A. EB. W. 
Mason will contribute serial stories to 
“The Century Magazine” during the 
coming year, and the prospectus of the 
volume includes at least seventy-five 


EX-GOV. McINTYRE ON COLO. 
RADO’S WOMEN VOTERS. 
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slipped into her new place was note- 
worthy. No cataclysm, no jar even; 
no very great change of any kind. As 
was to be expected, she left most of 
the average things to the men to at- 
tend to, but took strong hold of the 
things in her line, as we used to say, 
‘in woman’s sphere’—the things of the 
home and the children, the things that 
make for cleanliness, decency, purity, 
humanity; the true foundation things 
that mean the uplifting, the bettering 
of the race. Her influence simply 
reached further because power went 
with it to make it effective, and she 
put some good things along these lines 
into the statute books. 
Opposition at an End. 

“Opposition practically ceased. Side 
by side with the facts it could not 
stand up. Some, indeed, said, ‘It is a 
new thing now, but it won’t last.’ 
Well, that is another of those negative 
objections you cannot disprove at the 
time they are made. 

“That was in 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897. 
Ten or a dozen years have past. What 
are the facts now? 

Up-to-Date Facts. 

“Thinking it might interest this au- 
dience to have up-to-date information, 
I wrote, when I received this assign- 
ment, to many old friends back in 
Colorado, having been away myself in 
these later years. To make sure the 
replies would be the spontaneous ex- 
prcssion of the views of the writers, I 
assured cach that the answer would 
be taken as confidential, so far as the 
identity of the writer was concerned. 

“I wrote to college presidents, con- 
gressmen, editors, State officers, busi- 
ness men, judges, lawyers, farmers, 
women who had held office, women 
who had been active in politics, and 
those who cared for neither. I did 
not try to pick out those whom I knew 
to be in favor. 

“According to Milton, even in para- 
dise there was a strong minority. 

“Theodore Roosevelt, vertainly the 
most popular president in half a cen- 
tury, failed to get six millions of the 
thirteen millions and a half votes cast 
at the last election. So in my corres- 
pondence there are some discordant 
notes, but I am struck by the small- 
ness of the opposition and the weak- 
ness of the objections and the reasons 
stated. Of some twenty letters, only 
four were against. 

Too Much Expected. 

“How are we to account for the dif- 
ference of opinion? 

“Apart from the temperament of the 
gentlemen who wrote the antagonistic 
replies—and really, with one excep- 
tion, I would not expect them to be 
otherwise than critical of almost any- 
thing (vou know some angels were dis- 
satisfied with heaven)—the cause 
seems to be that too much was expect- 
ed, in fact, perfection. 

Their position is all based upon the 
unreasonable assumption that woman’s 
participation in the franchise should 
immediately revolutionize politics and 
remove all civic ills, and as such a re- 
sul: did not follow at once, woman 
suffrage is a failure. 

“In it all, there is no single objec- 
tion that will bear analysis, as worthy 
of serious consideration. 

“The marvel is that woman should 
have done as well, coming, all un- 
trained of experience, into the exercise 
of so important a function and so 
great a power. Her pronounced ene- 
mies as a voter admit that she has 
done no harm, and are aggrieved and 
surprised only that she has not aecom- 
plished, in two or ten years, what man 
has failed to do in generations. 

“All growth, worth while, is slow. 
Goethe said: ‘All beginning is hard.’ 

“Shall we not have a little patience 
with her who has always been patient 
with us? 

Needs No Apologies. 


“But she needs no apologies. She 
has done more than ‘no harm.’ She 


has put into the statute books of Colo- 
rado dozens of acts which mark an ad- 
vance in the safeguards about the 
home, the weaker members of it, for 
the better protection of girls, the sup- 
port of aged and infirm parents, 
against the evil of child labor and 
chill insurance, for the rational cor- 
rection of the wayward young. Are 
not these the things we should expect? 
Is she not wiser in these than we? 

“In education she is supreme. She 
is conceded the superintendency of the 
public schools, both State and county. 
Colorado’s public schools are not only 
the pride of the State, but were de- 
clared the best in the world by an as- 
tonished British commission. And the 
compensation of the teachers is not a 
question of sex. 

“Having already done at least as 
well as the men, Colorado looks for- 
ward, with confidence, to her co-opera- 
tion in the political field, as in others, 
for the well-being and betterment of 
the State and its citizens.” 





Mrs: Ella W. Crossett was re-elected 
president of the New York State W. 
S. A. with only 4 dissenting votes. 





Mrs. Roosevelt sends delicious cher- 
ries of her own eanning to her inti- 
mate friends, and to the Episcopal 
Home for Old People in Washington. 
Mrs. Philander C. Knox lately sent 
Mrs. Roosevelt a firkin of butter made 
with her own hands, at the Valley 
Forge Farm; and Mrs. Bonaparte, 
wife of the Secretary of the Navy. has 
preserved some fine mangoes, espec- 
ially for President Roosevelt, and he 
has been making a feast at Oyster 





Bay. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The National Free Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Society, at its 33d annual 
meeting, held Oct. 11 in Lowell, Mass., 
endorsed woman suffrage, and put it- 
self on record as in sympathy with 
the propaganda of the organizations 
belonging to the National Council of 
Women relating to peace and arbitra- 
tion, and also to the prohibition of 
child labor by girls under 18 years of 
age and by boys under 16. It was 
stated that from the beginning of the 
Free Baptist denomination there has 
been equal suffrage for women and 
men in all business, and that women 
are eligible to all offices in the church. 
“We shall never see the best kind of 
government,” said one speaker, “‘un- 
til women have equal suffrage with 
men.” The ladies were urged to form 
in every church auxiliaries composed 
of both men and women, 





IN MEMORIAM. 


A wonderful life has just passed 
from our sight, and although no words 
can give an idea of it to those who 
were not so fortunate as to come into 
personal contact with its inspiration 
and blessing, yet we cannot refrain 
from paying a tribute of love and rev- 
erence. to the memory of Miss Anna 
Q. T. Parsons. 


In her 94th year, deaf, almost blind, 
and feeble and suffering as she was in 
almost every way that can be im- 
agined, the radiant lamp of her spirit 
yet shone undimmed until the very 
last, and all who knew her felt that 
the transition to a higher life would 
in her case involve no preparation or 
change—it was simply the going on of 
the spirit to its rightful home. One 
could say most truly of her, as she 
herself wrote less than two years ago 
of one of her oldest and dearest 
friends, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney: “The 
heavenly influences flowed through 
her less adulterated by the personal 
equation than with most.” 

It is easy to write an account of a 
life of action, lived in the busy world, 
in the sight of all men. It is corres- 
pondingly difficult to speak of a life, 
quite as important in its influence, 
which has been passed very largely in 
the sick room, in the constant compan- 
ionship of pain. Yet in this case the 
weakness of the flesh was so over- 
matched by the strength of mind and 
spirit that those who went to comfort 
always came away themselves 
strengthened and inspired. 

The short span of Miss Parsons’ ac- 
tive life (for she was confined to her 
room while still a young woman, never 
regaining her health) was, fortunately 
for her and her friends, lived at a time 
and in surroundings which put her in 
touch with the richest thought of the 
age. It was well worth while to hear 
her give her reminiscences of the Tran- 
scendental Movement and its leaders, 
to hear her talk of the little group of 
Associationists (with William Henry 
Channing at their head), or tell the 
story of Brook Farm. While she was 
too feeble in health to be a resident 
there herself, many of her dearest 
friends lived at Brook Farm, and she 
was in perfect sympathy with all its 
aims. Indeed, she preached Fourrier- 
ism all her life, never despairing of 
the ultimate success of the idea of As- 
sociation. 

Another of her great interests was 
the Kindergarten, to which she was 
first introduced by her intimate friend, 
Miss El'zabeth Peabody. 

Miss Parsons was a warm suffragist, 
having been an old friend of Lucy 
Stone, and always subscribing every 
year to both the New England and the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, as well as helping the cause 
in other ways, although privately. 

Perhaps her greatest interest of all, 
especially in late years, was the peace 
cause. She said several times during 
the past year: “I feel more and more 
that the peace question is at the root 
of all reform.” But there was handily 
any movement for the betterment of 
mankind that did not have her hearti- 
est sympathy and interest, and so long 
as her eyesight allowed, she kept in 
close touch with all that was going on 
in the world around her. She expressed 
herself well and fiuently on paper, 
and it was upon her that her friends 
always depended, when away for the 
summer or on distant journeys, for 
news of each other, and of all that 
was best worth knowing at home. 
Even to the last she managed to write 
with a pencil in bed, although no long- 
er seeing what she wrote. 

Partly owing, doubtless, to her deli- 
cate phys‘cal organization, and partly 
as the result of an exquisitely fine 
mental and spiritual nature, Miss Par- 
sons possessed very unusual psychic 
gifts, which were the wonder of all 
her friends. She could not only read 
character from hand-writing, but had 
also the much rarer power of holding 
in her hand, or placing upon her fore- 
head, an unopened letter whose con- 
tents were unknown to her, and in a 
few minutes being able te state uner- 
ringly the character and disposition 
of the writer, down to the finest per- 
sonal characteristics. She was even 
affected often by- the physical condi- 
tion of the writer, so that when a let- 
ter was placed in her hand which had 
been written by Charles Sumner soon 
after the attack made upon him in the 





Senate Chamber, she at once experi- 
enced a violent pain in the spine; and 
it was some time before she recovered 
from the physical effects of this ex- 
perience. She once related to me an 
amusing incident of the same naiure. 
Someone reached her a (closed) letter 
written by Charles Dickens, and began 
to question her with regard to. the 
character of the writer. She could 
only reply: “I am so terribly nauseated 
that I cannot give you any other im- 
pression at present.” In great sur- 
prise, her friend looked at the letcer, 
which began as follows: 

“My dear John (Dickens's brother): 
You'll not get much of a letter from me 
today, for I have just been taking an 
emetic!” 

As the years went by, and her phy- 
sical strength diminished, the exercise 
of this strange power became too ex- 
hausting, and so was discontinued. 
But many interesting psychic readings 
have been preserved by her friends, 
made by her from letters of Emerson, 
William Ellery Channing and other 
distinguished persons, whose intimate 
characteristics are therein described 
with a marvellous felicity. 

Miss Parsons had been failing in 
strength all summer, and it had been 
felt during the last few weeks that 
the end was very near; but she man- 
aged to see and talk with friends up 
to the very day before she died. On 
Thursday, Oct. 18, however, she was 
unconscious most of the day, and 
passed quietly away in the afternoon. 
A number of the friends who had 
known and loved her gathered on Sat- 
urday about the fragile form, ethereal 
in its peace as it lay among the lovely 
flowers, and listened to the apprecia- 
tive words spoken by the Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, of a life which he truly char- 
acterized as ‘‘more remarkable for its 
quality even than for its length.” He 
said she had once told him of an ex- 
perience in her early years, when she 
had found herself cut off by disease 
from all she most longed to do, and 
thought she was going to die. Sud- 
denly she heard a voice, which said to 
her: “‘Live! Live to suffer, and to help 
women!” This she took as the motto 
of her rich, bravely livea life, and it is 
this which makes it especially fitting 
that some little word about her, neces- 
sarily imperfect though it be, should 
be sent to the Woman’s Journal. 


E. 





[Lucy Stone, in her own remarkably 
robust and healthy young womanhood, 
used to visit this frail invalid and gain 
from her strength, wisdom and inspir- 
ation. She always spoke of Miss Par- 


sons with affectionate reverence, 
A. 8. B.] 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. will 
hold its 37th annual meeting on Oct. 
31, at Lowell, in the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Church on Dutton street. 

Delegates and visitors will take the 
9 A. M. train (steam) from the North 
Station, Boston. The project to engage 
a special electric car has been given 
up. Later trains leave at 10, 10.17, and 
11.30. 

Business Meeting. 

The annual Business Meeting for 
transaction of business and election 
ef officers will be held at 10 A. M. Rev. 
Geo. F. Kengott will open the meeting 
with prayer. Mrs. Park will present 
the Plan of Work. 

At 12.30 a lunch will be served, pre- 
pared by the Auxiliary at the Y. W. C. 
A. Wunch tickets, 50 cents, can be had 
at 6 Marlboro street or at 3 Park 
street, up to Oct. 27. 

Work Conference. 

From 1.30 to 3 P. M., a Work Con- 
ference will be conducted by Prof. 
Frank Parsons, on “Changes in the 
Laws Needed ‘by Massachusetts Wo- 
men.” Miss Caroline J. Cook, Mrs. 
Anna ©. Fall, Meyer Bloomfield, and 
other lawyers will speak. There will 
also be an address by the Rev. Sarah 
Dixon on “The Final Authority.” 

Visit to Textile School. 

A visit to the Textile School will be 

made between 3 and 4.30 P. M. 
Reception in Afternoon. 

From 4.30 to 6.30 P. M. there wi!l be 
a reveption at the residence of Mrs. H. 
L. Tibbetts, 124 Mansur street, with 
refreshments. If any of the delegates 
want a more substantial supper, there 
are several convenient and inexpensive 
restaurants where it can be had. Miss 
Blackwell will conduct a Question 
Box after the reception. There will 
be addresses by Mrs. Charles Palmer 
and Mrs. Mead. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, has 
promised to be present if possible. 

Interesting Historical Relic. 


A unique feature of the reception 
will be the presentation by the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. to the Cape Cod 
Pilgrim Memorial Association of a 
stone from the pavement of the old 
church at Delft Am’ Haven in Hol- 
land, where the Pilgrims held their 
last religious service before sailing for 
America. This interesting relic has 
heen given to the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. by Mrs. Harriet Eager. Mr. J. 
Henry Sears, president of the Cape 
Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association, 
will make the response. : 

: Evening Meeting. 

The evening meeting, at 7.15, will 
open with an organ recital, There 
will be an_ introductory ‘address 
by the State president, Mrs. Mead; 
addresses of welcome by Mrs. 





Charles Palmer, president of the Low-| 


el Association for Better Laws for 
Women and Children, in behalf of the 
local club, and by Mayor James E. 
Casey in behalf of the city; response 
by Henry B. Blackwell for the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., music, and address- 
es by Hon. George A. Marden, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, and Mrs. Park. Re- 
turn train leaves at 9.30. 
Entertainment. 

Delegates from a distance will be 
entertained over night in Boston and 
vicinity, so far as possible. Those 
desiring such entertainment should 
notify Miss Cliff, at 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, without delay. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 








Poems by Anne Whitney, The Mer- 
rymount Press, 232 Summer street, 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 


Anne Whitney, America’s foremost 
woman sculptor, is a poet as well. In 
her youth she published a small book 
of beautiful poems. They gave com- 
fort and inspiration to Lucy Stone in 
the hard early years of her work for 
reform, and I have often heard her 
quote in her sweet voice from ‘“Ber- 
tha,” which we republish this week in 
another column. 

Miss Whitney’s absorbing interest 
in sculpture kept her from following 
up her poetic vein; but now, at over 
eighty years of age, she has reprinted, 
partly for private circulation and part- 
ly for sale, the volume of verses 
written in her young womanhood. 
‘George Macdonald somewhere de- 
fines a genius as a person who knows 
things without being taught them. 
He says that a few such are sent into 
the world to teach the rest of us. Any 
discriminating reader of this book 
must see that we have here the work 
of a real poetic genius. Modern litera- 
ture is strongly marked by doubt and 
sadness, and the minor key is said to 
be especially predominant in women’s 
books—probably because women as a 
class suffer more than men, and also 
have more sympathy with the suffering 
of the world. But these poems are 
characterized above all by serene, joy- 
ous, triumphant faith in the reality 
and final victory of the beautiful and 
good. A striking example of the more 
serious poems is “Joy:” 

Gray strength of years! 

Whereon so many a bark is wrecked; 

And even success 

Falls blank and passionless; 

This morn has decked 

Your front with trailing loveliness, 

And branching lights; 

Inlets of summer 
heights. 


from celestial 


Dimpling with light, beneath the long 
arcades, 

The shadows smile in sleep; 

And all those forces manifold that 
keep 

Such infantine, calm play, 

Before the awful hand 

That makes and breaks, 

Sing and are jubilant today. 

Sing on, all up and down the shining 
land! 

My heart your meaning takes. 


As evening’s star on star, 

Through the blue portals of the air, 

What countless creatures throng! 

And beautiful they are— 

With morning in their eyes and on 
their hair, 

And on their lips an antique speech 
and song. 


One shadow only waits 

Aloof, poised on ascending wing, 

And lifts no voice; but in her throat, 

I ween there is a sweeter note 

Than all these glorious warblers bring. 

I hear her chant an inward strain: 

“Thou sett’st me above Time’s annoy; 

I found delight, and it was pain; 

Thou gavest pain, and it is joy. 

Token of unaccomplished growth, 

Stern pledge of immortality,— 

Through all the earth’s perplexed do- 
main, 

Just God, I would that there should be 

No living thing that should not suffer 
Pain.” 

Thus in a ravishment 

Of inward sight, her song wells up, 

A passionate content. 


Scatter the road, 

The beaten highway of the world, my 
heart, 

With rose and asphodel, 

And all thou draw’st from 
throbbing well; 

Behold how rich thou art! 

Thou drink’st of every spring of God; 

Broad heaven but lightly freights 
thine eye, 

And thy familiar pulse is rife 

With tumult of the river of life, 

That makes the circuit of the youngest 
sky. 

What thrill that spirits feel, 

Transport of love, or ecstacy 

Of still, creative force, 

That life shall not at last to thee 
reveal? 


music’s 


Oh, make no barren haste! 

Thou liv’st from day to day with God 
so near, 

And well mayst brook 

Into those phantom eyes to look 

That freeze in these half-lights our 
atmosphere: 

Seeing that thou art based 

On the immortal Joy—whose spread- 
ing bloom 

Has root of substance so divine, 

That the perennial heavens which by 

_ it shine, 

And spring’s sure’ birth; live only to 
express 

Its strength and everlastingness. 


7 





The poems written in Miss Whit- 
ney’s girlhood have a charm of their 
own: Witness. “Siesta: 
The old apple tree, 
Noblest on the hill, 
Takes me in its arms; 
There I lie a-dreaming, 
Dreaming at my will. 


Birds and birdlings chirping, 
Think not I am there— 
While they trill wild notes, 
Think not of my dreaming 
In the scented air. 


(Pray you do not mark! 
I pray you shut the doors 
On your fine brains—be sure 
’Tis only foolish dreaming, 
Unfit for wits like yours.) 


Leaves glance light above— 
Boughs beneath me yield, 
Moving like long waves 
Or golden rye a-dreaming 
On a July field. 


My eyelids softly closing, 
Rarer sights I see; 
While all the outer music, 
All the gay leaves’ dreaming . 
Seem to follow me. 


Feeling, scarcely thought, 
Old sweet grief and mirth, 
Like gold fruit are hanging 
"Mid green boughs of my dreaming 
Far above the earth. 


Hope and bird-eyed fancy 
Midway chirp and sing; 
A rainbow mist of music— 
A hum of cherubs’ dreaming— 
The sound of blossoming. 


Peace, a deeper peace— 
Joy, a fuller tide, 
Like swans on glassy waves 
Come gliding down my dreaming, 
Gently side by side. 


Say you, little wren, 
That our life of mirth 
Distances a_ king’s, 
As the sky in azure dreaming 
Distances the earth? 


Well said! Noisy world, 
Custom’s weedy throng, 
Here I give the go-by— 
For they match not in my dreaming 
With your wing and song. 


Hearken, little bird! 
When around your heart 
Those mottled wings were laid, 
You had heavenly dreaming 
For your lifelong part. 


I, my wild translator 
Of that upper bliss, 

On my doubtful pinions, 

Fanned through some strange dream- 
ing, 
Ere a dream like this. 

The following “Epitaph” will appeal 
to all lovers of animals. It is in- 
scribed “*To Richard, who does not love 
the subject:’” 

Here lies 
(Speak softly) one who dropped away 
As a ripe berry from the spray; 
She ended nine lives in a day. 


Just at the sunset, as a spark 
Winked by the firelight, did her bark 
Put forth into the unknown dark. 


She had no kin to stay her breath; 
As lonely traveller hasteneth, 
She swam for life the moat of death. 


All musings of the fireside born, 
All love, all fear of hate and scorn, 
The rose of life and its sharp thorn,— 


These have exhaled; in dumbest show 

’Twas willed the curious life should 
blow, 

And having blossomed should pass so. 


Ah, not unkindly does the grave 
Shut out earth’s sunlight, if it have 
The power to ripen and to save. 


But you, O cat of many years, 
When the inevitable shears 
Cut off your thread of hopes and fears, 


Tell us, what hope could love supply? 
What page of drear philosophy 
Would say you did not vainly die? 


“As the beast dieth,” holy writ 
Remorselessly hath worded it, 
And so constrains our feeble wit. 


Poor beasts! in mild Chaldaic lore, 

When shepherds watched on starlit 
moor, 

Your destiny was not so poor. 


Great Nature to her open feast 
Gave welcome wide, the highest guest 
Had common birthright with the least. 


To live to die! it could not be; 
Birthright was immortality; 
Yea, what was born could never die. 


Alas, what better faith have we? 
What light of heaven shines tenderly 
On this dark web and mystery? 


What shall we say of what was here? 
A thing that held its life as dear 
As one of us, in hope and fear. 


Dumbly it asked for human care; 
A little love, that it might bear 
The ills and pains it could not share; 


Some patience for misdoings small; 
For dullness, ignorance, and all 
That made it a dependent thrall 


On human kind. Perhaps not dumb, 

(Nay, Richard!) in new guise shall 
come 

Into the spirit’s older home, 


This poor dependent of our hearth, 

Linked with old scenes of peace and 
mirth, 

Or cruelty, and pain, and the bleak 
earth. 


The present writer, in her girlhood, 
loved Miss Whitney’s poems, knew 
them almost by heart, and was helped 
by them over many hard places. She 
finds them still as beautiful as she 
remembers them. They should have a 
wide circulation. A. 8S. B. 





TIME OF REGISTRATION. 





The school election in Boston this 
year will be an important one, and 
women should register and cast a 
large vote. 

They can register at the Central Of- 
fice, in the Old Court House on School 
street, on Nov. 7, 14 and 15, from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M.; also any day from 
Nov. 8 to Nov. 13, inclusive, and from 
Nov. 16 to Nov. 21, inclusive, from 9 
A. M. to 5 P. M. and 6 P. M. to 10 P. 
M. excepting on Saturdays, when 
the office will be open from 9 A. M. 
to 1 P. M. and from 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 
Registration on Nov. 21 (last day of 
registration for city election) from 9 
A. M. to 10 P. M. continuously. 

In the different wards, women may 
register on any evening from Nov. 8 
to Nov. 13, inclusive, and from Nov. 
16 to Nov. 21, inclusive, from 6 P. M. 
to 10 P. M. 

Register now and you will find it 
comfortable and easy, with no crowd. 
Do not put it off till the last days. 





COURSE IN CIVICS. 





As announced last week, the Boston 
BE. S. A. for Good Government has ar- 
ranged a course in civics, on Tuesday 
afternoons, at 6 Marlboro street, for 
its members and others who desire 
practical information about city af- 
fairs. The program is as follows: 

Oct. 30, The Making of a City Budzet; 
a study of Boston’s Financial Re- 
sources, by Mr. Harvey S. Chase, 
Consulting Financial Expert for 
Boston and other cities. 

Noy. 13, The New Election and Natu- 
ralization Laws, Hon. Robert Luce 
and Mr. Prescott F. Hall. 

Nov. 27, The Duties and Powers of the 
Mayor, Hon. M. Head. 

Dec. 11, The Board of Aldermen and 
Common Council. 

Jan, 8, The School Department, Mr. 
David A. Ellis, member of the School 
Committee. 

Jan. 12, The Police Department. 

Feb. 12, The Health Department. 

Feb. 26, The Street Department. 

March 12, Institutions for Adults, Dep- 
uty Penal Commissioner Herbert S. 
Carruth. 

March 26, Children’s Institutions, Mr. 
Lee M. Friedman, Trustee of Chil- 
dren’s Inst. Dep. 

April 9, Parks and Public Baths, Mr. 
Joseph Lee and Dr. William R. 
Woodbury, medical director. 

April 23, Other City Departments; var- 
ious speakers, to be announced. 

May 14, A Comparison of City Govern- 
ments, Prof. Frank Parsons. 

After each lecture there will be a 
chance for questions and discussion. 
During the course visits will be ar- 
ranged for to city institutions, includ- 
ing Rainsford Island, the Parental 
School, Deer Island, and other depart- 
ments under consideration; also visits 
to the sessions of the Board of Alder- 
men, the Common Oouncil, and the 
School Board. 

The course is open without charge 
to members of federated clubs, Suf- 
frage Associations, and social institu- 
tions. A limited number of other ap- 
plicants will be received upon payment 
of $2 for the course. Applications for 
course tickets should be made at once 
to the Secretary of the Boston E. 8. A. 





for G. G., 6 Marlboro street, Boston. 
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By Anne Whitney. 





The leaves have fallen from the trees, 
For under them grew the buds of 


May; 
And such is constant Nature’s way,— 
Let us accept the work of her 


hand. 
If the wild winds sweep bare the 
height, 
Still something is left for heart’s de- 
light ;— 
Let us but know and understand. 


Bertha looked from the rocky cliff, 
Whose foot the tender foam-wreaths 
kissed, 
Towards the outer circle of mist 
That hedged the old and wonder- 
ful sea. 
Below her, as if with endless hope, 
Up the beach’s marbled slope 
The waters clomb unweariedly. 


Many a long-bleached sail in sight 
Hovered awhile, then flitted away 
Beyond the opening of the bay; 

And Bertha entered her cottage 


late: 
“He does not come,” she said, and 
smiled; 
“But the shore is dark and the sea 
is wild, 
And, dearest father, we still must 
wait.” 


She hastened to her inner room, 
And silently mused there alone: 
“Three springs have come, three 

winters gone, 
And still we wait from hour to 


hour; 
But earth waits long for her harvest 
time, 
And the aloe, in the northern clime, 
Waits an hundred years for its 
flower. 


“Under the apple boughs as I sit 
In May-time, when the robin’s song 

Thrills the odorous winds along, 
The innermost heaven seems to 


ope. 
I think, though the old joys pass from 
sight, 
something is 
delight— 
For life is endless and so is hope. 


left for heart’s 


“If the aloe wait an hundred years,— 
And God's times are so long indeed, 
For simple things, as flower and 

weed, 
That gather only the light and 
gloom ,— 
For what great treasures of joy and 
dole, 
Of life and death perchance, must 
the soul, 
Ere it flower in heavenly peace, 
find room! 


“T see that all things wait in trust, 
As feeling afar God’s distant ends, 
And unto every creature He sends 

That measure of good that fills its 
scope; 
The marmot enters 
mould, 
And the worm its dark, sepulchral 
fold, 
To hide there with its beautiful 
hope.” 


the stiffening 


Still Bertha waited on the cliff, 
To catch the gleam of a coming sail, 
And the distant whisper of the gale 
Winging the unforgotten home; 
And hope at her yearning heart 
would knock, 
When a sunbeam on a far-off rock 
Married a wreath of wandering 
foam. 


Was it well? you ask (nay, was it ill?), 
Who sate last year by the old man’s 
hearth. 
The sun had passed below the earth, 
And the first star locked his west- 
ern gate, 
When Bertha entered her darkening 
home, 
And softly said: “He does not come, 
But Father, O Father! we still 
can wait!” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the morning of the 19th, the New 
York State W. S. A. closed the most 
successful convention in its history. 
The meetings were held in the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse. The 
weather was the best October can 
give, with sunny skies from the begin- 
ning to the end. Representatives came 
from nearly every organized county of 
the State. It was the largest voting 
body New York ever had, consisting 
of 143 regular delegates. In addition. 
there were many visitors. The fine 
program, the splendid record of work 
done during the past year, the en- 
thusiasm of the members, the har- 
mony and the spirit of co-operation, 
made the occasion a memorable one 
for all who were fortunate enough to 
be present. 

Seldom has so distinguished a com- 
pany gathered in any city of our State. 
The Rev. Anna H. Shaw was with us 
until the close of the last evening, 
speaking with marvellous power to an 
audience that filled the church on 
Wednesday night. Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs. 
Fanny Garrison Villard, Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie, Miss Julie R. Jenney, Mrs. 
Marie Jenney Howe, Mrs. Anna C. Etz 
and Miss Caroline Lexow gave most 
interesting addresses. Mrs. Crossett, 
the loved president of the Association, 
presided in her usual happy manner. 
On the opening afternoon, tributes 
were paid to our great leader, Susan 





B. Anthony, dy Mrs. Eliza Wright Os- 
borne, Miss Emily Howland, Miss 
Anne F. Miller, Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, 
Mrs. Marie .enney Howe and Miss 
Harriet May Mills. A reception fol- 
lowed on the same evening at the 
Yates Hotel. 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
our progress was the gain in member- 
ship reported by the treasurer, Mrs 
Annie E. Merritt. She also reported 
receipts of over $8000 during the year, 
and more than $2000 sent to Oregon 
from our State. 

Other reports showed gain, and de- 
voted effort on the part of the com-* 
mittees. Mrs. McKinney, the chair- 
man of school suffrage, reported the 
largest vote of women at the school 
meetings that had ever been cast. 
Mrs. Halev, chairman of enrollment, 
r. ported 18,000 names enrolled. 

The legislative committee, Mrs. Mary 
E. Cra‘gie, chairman, reported carry- 
ing the tax-bill in the Senate. It was 
a wonderful record of work that mrs. 
Craigie gave. She also introducel 
Mrs. Harriet Johnston Wood, of New 
York, a bright young woman lawyer, 
who spoke on the lezal disab'‘lities of 
women. Mrs. Crossett reported 21 
new clubs for the year, and a gain of 
nearly 400 in numbers. The county 
reports were admirable. 

Young people were much to the fore 
Miss Clara B. Crittenden, of Rochester 
University, read the essay which won 
the Anthony prize in the spring. Miss 
Helen Bowlby reported for the new 
club of young people at Rochester. 
Miss Florence I. Smouse spoke for the 
new club at Syracuse University, of 
which she is president. 

Miss Caroline Lexow, pres‘dent of 
the College League of New York City, 
served as chairman of the resolutions 
committe, and gave an admirable ad- 
dress. Mrs. Ellen W. Garrison and 
Miss Garrison came with Mrs Os- 
borne. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
and Miss Miller of Geneva, Miss Mary 
S. Anthony and Miss Lucy Anthony, 
with many other well-known friends 
of our cause, were present. The Rey. 
Anna H. Shaw spoke to the students 
in the University chapel one morning, 
and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery on an- 
other morning. 

Pledges for State work were made 
with enthusiasm. There were 22 life 
memberships taken. One of these was 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller for 
her great granddaughter, Dorothy 
Smith Miller. Another was from Miss 
Mary S Anthony for her grand-niece, 
Susan Anthony Bacon. Mrs. Kate 
Shepard, of New York, made her 
granddaughter a life member. 

With a year of unusual progress be- 
hind it, and a most auspicious begin- 
ning for 1907, the New York State As- 
sociation may count its 38th anniver- 
sary as the brightest it has passed. It 
will be entitled to 40 delegates at the 
National Convention, and hopes to 
have its delegation full. 

The officers chosen for the coming 
year by a very large ma‘ority vote 
were us follows: President, Mrs. Flla 
Hawley Crossett, Warsaw: vice-presi- 
dent-at-large, Miss Harriet May Mills, 
Svracuse: recording secretary, Mrs. 
Nicolas Shaw Fraser, Geneseo; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Alice Wil- 
liams, Weedsport: treasurer, Mrs. An- 
nie E. Merritt, Hastings on Hudson; 
auditors, Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, 
Auburn, and Mrs. Fanny Garrison Vil- 
lard, New York. 

Miss Isabel Howland, who has heen 
such a valued member of the board of 
officers, insisted on retiring, to the re- 
gret of the other members, and of the 
delegates who know her devotion 
to our cause and her efficiency in the 
State work. Her successor, Mrs. Hen- 
ry Villard, receives a most cordial 
welcome to the board, where her ad- 
vice and counsel as well as her active 
co-operation will be of the greatest 
service. Mrs. Villard’s address de- 
scribing the Demonstration in London 
was listened to with the keenest in- 
terest. It was beautifully written and 
beautifully delivered. 

Many courtesies were extended to 
the delegates. The street-car com- 
pany gave a free ride around the city. 
The Central Library invited all dele- 
gates to visit it. The Trade School 
gave a tea in honor of the Association, 
and Mrs. Charles de B. Mills and Miss 
Mills received the delegates and the 
local club members one afternoon. 

We wish we had time to tell you 
more of the convention. Fine as it 
was, we missed the presence of our 
leader, who has been with us so con- 
stantly in the years that are gone. We 
missed also our former presidents, Mrs. 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf and Mrs. Mari- 
ana W. Chapman. Telegrams of greet- 
ing were sent to both these friends, 
and answers received. 

Miss Mary Anthony awarded the 
prizes to the clubs that had made the 
greatest gains in membership during 
the year. The History of Woman Suf- 
frage was given to the Rochester Club, 
which had gained more than 130 mem- 
bers, and the Life of Miss Anthony to 
the Arcade Club, which had made the 
greatest percentage of gain. 

Harriet May Mills, 

Syracuse, Oct. 20, 1906. 





Wisconsin. 





The Wisconsin W. S. A. at its an- 
nual convention decided to carry on a 
vigorous campaign this winter for a 
constitutional amendment giving wom- 
en the right to vote. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Rev. Olympia Brown, Ra- 
cine; vice-president at large and state 
historian, Mrs. Jessie M. Luther, Madi- 
ison; vice-president, Miss M. James, 
Richland Center; secretary, Miss W. 





Von Bruenschenheim, Milwaukee; 


treasurer, Miss Lena Bennett, Brod- 
head; chairman executive committee, 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville; dele- 
gates to National Convention, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Gardner and Mrs. B. 
Strander. 





Ohio. 





Exlitors Woman’s Journal :— 

As evidenced in the 2ist annual 
convention of the Ohio W. S. A., held 
Oct. 4 and 5, at Toledo, the women 
of Ohio seem not one whit discour- 
aged in demanding their political 
rights, but are more determined than 
ever before, for they feel they have 
great reason for encouragement, and 
at the close of the convention were 
one and all highly enthusiastic over 
the progress being made. 

The day sessions were devoted prin- 
cipally to business, interspersed with 
excellent brief addresses. 

An especially interesting lecture 
was given by Mrs. Jennie Law Hardy 
on “Australia and New Zealand,” il- 
lustrated by stereopticon views. Mrs. 
Hardy is a most attractive speaker, 
and, having been born and reared in 
Australia, is eminently qualified to de- 
scribe these countries, in both of 
which women vote on equal terms 
with men. To the help of the votes 
of women are due many of the excel- 
lent laws now in force there. 

Thursday evening was “men’s even- 
ing.” Mayor Whitlock heartily wel- 
comed the woman suffragists from 
various sections of the State. He said 
in part: “I am heart and soul with you 
in this movement. That women should 
vote seems to me such a self-evident 
proposition that arguments are useless 
We are all members of one great fam- 
‘ly. The cause you represent is the 
cause of democracy with a little ‘d,’ 
the cause of all the people.” 

Louis Post, editor of The Public, 
made an eloquent address, generously 
interspersed with humorous anecdotes. 
He made an urgent plea for woman’s 
enfranchisement from the standpoint 
that suffrage is a natural human right, 
belonging to men and women simply 
because they are men and women con- 
stituting society. 

Two of the songs composed by the 
lote Mayor Jones, familiarly known as 
Golden Rule Jones, “God’s in His 
Heaven” and “Freedom Day,” were 
sing by Herbert Davies, accompanied 
on the piano by Mrs. Samuel Jones. 

Mrs. Florence Kel'ey, of New York, 
vieo-president of the N. A. W. S. A, 
who is devoting her life to the better- 
ment of the conditions ef working 
women and the abolishment of child 
labor, was one of the speakers of the 
last evening, making an earnest plea 
for the ballot for women as a helpful 
factor in the solution of these prob- 
lems. Mrs Kelley introduced a reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, urging all suffrage organizations to 
importune the Judiciary Committee of 
the U. S. House of Representatives to 
make a favorable report on House 
Joint Resolution 86, and to impress up- 
on all members of Congress the duty 
of its adoption. 

Among those who made helpful ad- 
dresses were Mrs. Kate Brownlee 
Sherwood, Toledo: Mrs. Emma §S. Olds, 
Elyria; Rev. Herbert Bigelow, Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. F. B. Perkins, Kendallville, 
Ind.; Mrs. Lucie C Harmon, Toledo; 
Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, Cleveland, 
and Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Cleve- 
land. 

The closing address was by Dr. 
Anna Shaw. Toledo newspapers pro- 
nounced it “one of the most brilliant, 
forceful and stirring addresses ever 
heard in Toledo.” She urged that it 
is not only woman’s right, but it 
should be her sacred duty to insist up- 
on having the ballot. “No woman 
may consider herself blameless be- 
cause she has not the power of right- 
ine wrongs, unless she is doing every- 
thing possible to get the power to con- 
trol those conditions.” 

The following officers were elected: 
Honorary president, Rosa L. Segur, 
Toledo: president, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Warren; vice-president, Pauline 
Steinem, Toledo; recording secretary, 
Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, Saudusky; cor- 
responding secretary, Bertha Coover, 
London; treasurer, Dr. Sarah P. Gas- 
ton, Niles; auditor, Fannie G. Spencer, 
Saudusky: member National Executive 
Committee, Marie Jenney Howe, 
Cleveland. 

Bertha Coover, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Washington. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have had a most delightful two 
days’ convention, October 12 and 13. 
It was held in the Labor Temple in 
this city. Mrs. Colby came over from 
Portland. Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, 
who now lives in Tacoma, was one of 
the conspicuous figures. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray Wardall, who did such valiant 
work in both South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, and Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
who is so well known to the National, 
both took an active part in the work 
of the convention. 

The principal address of the conven- 
tion was delivered by ex-Governor A. 
W. McIntyre, formerly Governor of 
Colorado. He completely put to rout 
the Antis’ arguments based on the 
situation in that State. His speech ap- 
peared in full in this morning’s Post 
Intelligencer. 

Another remarkable speech was that 
of Vincent Harper, the well-known 
writer. He pointed out that both great 
parties “sidestep” the question of suf- 
frage, but said his party, the Social- 
ist, in every State in the Union, in 
every nation in Europe, in Japan, in 
Russia, in,the islands of the Pacific, 





is the one party which has in every 
platform a plank for equal suffrage. 
He claims the Finnish victory to be an 
ultra radical one. Mr. Harper’s s2b- 
ject was the “Eternal Feminine,” and 
he paid a great compliment to the es- 
sential progressiveness, conscientious- 
ness and even radicalism of women. 

Mr. Wardall, Mrs. Eizabeth War- 
dall’s attorney-son, gave a personal 
sketch of New Zealand, referring to the 
influence of equal suffrage there and 
paying a fine tribute to the home-lov- 
ing women of that State, who have 
wrought by the quiet magic of the bal- 
lot such marvellous changes, scarcely 
leaving their own hearthstones to do 
it Mr. Wardall believes Richard Sed- 
don to be one of the best friends wo- 
men ever had, but says his own great 
career as a progressive statesman was 
possible only through the women of 
New Ze land. 

Mrs. Colby in her address describe1l 
the peculiar situxtion in Washington 
—a State which had been *free” and 
in which the ballot had been taken 
from the women not by vote but by 
eovrt dewsion. At the close of her re- 
marks she asked the women who had 
once had full suffrage in Washington 
to rise, and “23” women responded— 
only a few of the thousands who for 
imny yeers have been deprivel of an 
“unslienable” right. 

Mrs. B. B. Lord, of Olympia, frater- 
nal delegate from the State Grange, in 
a stirring speech, showed how great 
had been the value of equal suffrage 
in the development of the Grange. 
Fraternal -delesates were sent also 
from the W. C. T. U., the Seattle Wo- 
man’s Medical Association and the 
Waitresses’ Union. 

Dv Sarah Kendall read a most. in- 
teresting paper on “‘Women in Medi- 
cine,” referring to the early struggles 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, and stating 
the remarkable fact that though the 
first woman to take a degree in medi- 
cine is still living there are 12,000 wo- 
men practising medicine in the U. 8. 
at the present time. 

The annual address of the President, 
Dr. Cummings, entitled ‘Failure is Im- 
possible,” gave an inspiring resume of 
what had been accomplished in the 
past fifty years. 

Miss Ida Agnes Baker, of the Bel- 
lingham Normal, read a very interest- 
ing paper, “Is It Worth While?” point- 
‘ng out the effect of the ballot on 
equality of wages in the _ suffrage 
States. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Baker, of Tracyton, 
quite electrified the convention with 
her clever paper on ““The Square Deal.” 
She made a strong plea to rouse the 
“average” woman, the well housed and 
well husbanded, from her indifference 
to the “housekeeping of humanity,” 
when more than a million young ¢li'l- 
dren are today working in the tread- 
mill of factory life in “free” America. 

The evening of October 12 was devo- 
ted to memorial services in honor of 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Susan Cur- 
rier Ornes. Besides appropriate mu- 
sic the program included the follow- 
ing: 

Tribute to Mrs. Susan Currier Orne;, 
Rey. Harry Ferguson. 

Miss Anthony as a Friend, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Wardall. 

Miss Anthony, as a National Leader, 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton. 

What Manhood Owes to 
thony, Frederick W. Ornes. 

The Debt of the Teacher to Miss An- 
thony, Mary G. O’Meara. 

Personal Reminiscences of Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Devoe and Mrs. Colby. 

The meeting was a success from 
every point of view. The hall was 
beautifully decorated, the attendance 
was large, the press gave conspicuous 
notice of the proceedings. 

The following ofticers were elected: 
Mrs Homer M. Hill and Dr. Fannie 
Leake Cummings, honorary presidents; 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, president; 
Mrs. Bessie I. Savage, 1st vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. E. Goodwin, 2d_ vice- 
president: Mrs. Sarah Wileox, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Ellen S. Leckenby, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. FPliza- 
beth Palmer Spinning, treasurer; Dr. 
Anna Scott, assistant treasurer, and 
Miss Ida Agnes Baker, auditor. 

Among the resolutions adopted was 
one endorsing the State Grange in its 
action in pledging the legislative can- 
didates to a State law providing that 
liquor shall not be sold within five 
miles of the State Agricultural College 
at Pullman. We already have a law 
providing that liquor shall not be sold 
within two miles of the State Univer- 
sity in Seattle. Another resolution en- 
dorsed the Child Labor Federation. 

Adella M. Parker. 


Miss An- 


Seattle, Wash. 





IMinois. 





Editors Woman’s Journal:—The an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Suf- 
frage Association was held Oct. 3 and 
4 at the First Congregational Church 
of Elgin. The president, Mrs. Stew- 
art, presided gracefully during the ses- 
sions. The treasurer, Miss Ellen Fos- 
ter, showed a surplus in her hands 
after a year of the best work the or- 
ganization has ever seen. The faces 
of many young women and women in 
middle age helped to take the places 
of the white-haired veterans who used 
to do our suffrage work. The secur- 
ing of so many young women in the 
work is cause of great rejoicing to 
the old veterans. 

Among the addresses of welcome, 
Dr. Charles Morgan spoke for the 
churches, Mrs. Mary W. Shearman for 
the Woman’s Club, Mrs. H. C. Ham 
ilton for the W. C. T. U., and Mrs. 
C. E. Gregory for the W..R. C. Dr. 
ed happily, after which the president 





delivered an able address, touching on 
the work of the last year and the pros- 
pects for future work. She referred 
to the Springer gift of $1000 for the 
establishment of the college and uni- 
versity suffrage contest work, and the 
preparatory steps which have been 
taken. 

In the legislative conference, Mrs. 
Harriet Van DerVaart of Chicago 
spoke especially of the need of women 
interesting themselves in legislation 
concerning the protection of children 
and girls. An able paper by Mrs. 
Eugenie M. Bacon of Decatur, the 
former president of the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, was ordered 
printed. In the evening Miss Anna 
E. Nicholes spoke in relation to the 
ballot for working women. Miss 
Nicholes is a candidate for the posi- 
tion of trustee of the State University 
on the Democratic ticket. She is well 
known and well qualified for the posi- 
tion, being a graduate of Rockford 
College. Miss Alice Henry of Aus- 
tralia also sroke, and the Mayor of 
Elgin, C. N. Botsford, gave an excel- 
lent resume of the chanzes in laws re- 
lating to women. 

The business meetings next morn- 
ing showed progress in every direc- 
tion. Mrs. Eva Munson Smith re- 
ported for the medal contest work 
among the children. She is a candi- 
date for the position of trustee of the 
State University on the Prohibition 
ticket. Rockford College seems to be 
favored, for she is also a graduate of 
that school. The press superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Wooden, reported an in- 
crease of interest among the news- 
papers, and Mrs. Electa Abbott re- 
ported on the progress of the enroll- 
ment. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Mrs. Ella S. Stew- 
art; first vice-president, Mrs. Elmina 
E. Springer; secretary, Miss S. Grace 
Nicholes; treasurer, Miss Ellen E. 
Foster. 

In the afternoon the speakers were 
Dr. Luema Johnson, formerly of Ore- 
gon, Mrs. Wooden, Mrs. Ellen Megow, 
and Miss Ada Krecker of the editorial 
force of the Chicago Tribune. Miss 
Shaw conducted a question box with 
her usual skill, and gave an inspiring 
address in the evening. On the last 
evening Mrs. Kate Wisner McCluskey 
of Evanston read Olive Shreiner’s 
“Three Dreams in a Desert.” Mrs. 
McCluskey is a great addition to our 
working force. She reads at summer 
assemblies and Chautauquas, and her 
influence is very helpful. 

Another of our young women who 
was helpful throughout the conven- 
tion, was Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson, 
the sweet singer of Israel. She cap- 
tured all hearts by her magnificent 
voice and her generous responses to 
encores. 

During the convention the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stewart, addressed the 
pupils of the Elgin Academy, and Mrs. 
McCulloch and Miss Johnson were in- 
vited to the high school. These audi- 
ences of young people are inspiring, 
they are so enthusiastic and quick to 
respond to a good point. 

Illinois is pleased at the prospects 
of the College Suffrage League work 
The first university to have an organ- 
ization was the Northwestern, and the 
president of this League, Miss La- 
jeune Forrey, has just been honored 
by election to the presidency of the 
Junior Class of the Northwestern, a 
place rarely filled by a woman. 

Mrs. Stewart is now arranging a 
tour among our leading universities 
and colleges for Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park of Boston, beginning Nov. 15 at 
Evanston. 

Miss Alice Henry has just com- 
pleted two weeks of speech-making 
in Chicago, making her last at the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This federation has endorsed a Dill 
for municipal suffrage for Chicago 
women. 

Cc. W. McC. 

Evanston. 





At a meeting of the woman suffrage 
committee, held at Hull House on 
Oct. 15, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin ex- 
pressed herself opposed to the propos- 
al to hold a great mass meeting of 
women in the Auditorium to advocate 
an equal suffrage clause in the city 
charter. “Not more than a fraction 
of the women who want to vote could 
gain entrance to any hall in Chicago, 
however large,” she said. “We have 
eighty-seven organizations of women, 
with a total membership of 10,000 to 
12,000, working for the incorporation 
of suffrage in the new charter.” She 
recommended the women to labor per- 
sonally with the men who are to 
frame the charter. 





WOMAN-KILLER REWARDED. 





The commander of the St. Peters- 
burg garrison has officially thanked 
the sentry who lately shot and killed 
Miss Semenova, a young medical stu- 
dent confined on a political charge. He 
shot her because she came to her win- 
dow to share with other political pris- 
oners in the yard below some candy 
which had been given her. The com- 
mandér, besides. thanking the sentry, 
has given him a money reward, and 
held him up in the orders of the day 
as an example to his comrades of the 
faithful performance of duty. 


AMY F. ACTON 
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